INDOOR  STUDIES

missed seeing much there was in her ; the jealous
goddess had her revenge.   I do not make this re-
mark as a criticism, but to account for his failure
to make any new or valuable contribution to natural
history.  He did not love Nature for her own sake,
or the bird and the flower for their own sakes, or
with an unmixed and disinterested love, as Gilbert
White did, for instance, but for what he could
make out of them.    He says:   "The ultimate ex-
pression or fruit of any created thing is a fine efflu-
ence which only the most ingenuous worshiper per-
ceives at a reverent distance from its surface even." *
This " fine effluence " he was always reaching after,
and often grasping or inhaling.  This is the myth-
ical hound and horse and turtle-dove which he
says in "Walden" he long ago lost, and has been
on their trail ever since.     He never abandons the
search, and in every woodchuck-hole or muskrat
den, in retreat of bird, or squirrel, or mouse, or fox
that he pries into, in every walk and expedition to
the fields or swamps or to distant woods, in every
spring note and call that he listens to so patiently,
he hopes to get some clew to his lost treasures, to
the effluence that so provokingly eludes him.

Hence, when we regard Thoreau simply as an
observer or as a natural historian, there have been
better, though few so industrious and persistent.
He was up and out at all hours of the day and

1 Early Spring in Massachusetts, p. 83.
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